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Soon after, Peter came in, to whom John said, 
Thou hast taken a morning walk; come to break- 
fast. Before they had done eating, a Friend from 
the quay, or harbor, which layin the direction that 
Peter Gardiner pointed to over night, came in 
and said, ‘ 1 wonder at thee, John, to send this 
man with such a message to my house ;” and re- 
lated as follows, viz: That he came to him as he 
was standing at the fish-market place, looking on 
the sea, to observe the wind, and he asked him 
if he would walk into his house? To which 
Peter answered that he came for that purpose ; 
this was in the twilight of the morning. When 
he went into the house Peter inquired whether 
his wife was well; to which the man answered, 


PAPA 


given me, when in England, by our ancient, | that she was sick in bed, and invited him to go 
worthy Friend, John Richardson, which made | in and see her; he said he came so to do. Be- 
such an impression on my mind that I commit- | ing conducted into the chamber where the sick 


ted it to writing, and think it is worthy to be pre- woman was, he sat down by her; and after a 
served, being nearly as follows, viz: pee time told her, that the resignation of her 
“ Peter Gardiner, a Friend who lived in Essex, 


mind was accepted instead of the deed, and that 
England, had a concern to visit Friends in Scot- she was excused from the journey which had 
land ; but being in low circumstances, and hav-| been before her, and should die in peace with 


ing a wife and several children, was under dis-!God and men. Then turning to the man, her 
couragement about it. The Lord iu mercy con- | husband, he said, ‘“‘ Thy wife had a concern to 
descended to remove his doubts, by letting him | visit the churches in another country beyond the 
know he would be with him, and though he had | sea, but thou wouldst not give her leave, so she 
no horse to ride, and was but a weakly man, yet | shall be taken from thee; and behold, the Lord’s 
that he would give him strength to perform the | hand is against thee, and thou shalt be blasted 
journey, and sustain him so that he sfiéuld not in whatsoever thou dost, and reduced to want thy 
want for what was sufficient. Having faith in| bread.’”” The man seemed angry with John 
the Divine promise, he laid his concern before | Richardson, who said to him, “ Be still, and 
the monthly meeting he belonged to, with inno- | weigh the matter, for I knew not of the Friend’s 
cent weight ; and Friends concurring with him | going to thy house, but thought he was in bed, 
therein, he took his journey along the east side |and did not inform him about thee nor thy wife ;” 
of the nation, through Norfolk, Lincolnshire | at which he went away. Peter pursued his 


and Yorkshire, and coming to a week-d@¥ meet-| journey towards Scotland, John Richardson and 
ing at Bridlington, where John Richardson then | another Friend going with him to Scarborough 
dwelt, he lodged at his house. In the evening, | on horseback, for he would not let them go on 
the doors being shut, Peter asked him if any | foot with him, he kept before them as fast as 


Friend lived that way, pointing with his finger ; | théy.ghose to ride; and when they had gone 
ab alf way, he gained on them, and John 
e 


John told him he pointed towards the sea, which j 
was not far from thence. He said he believed | sai was filled with admiration, for he seemed 


he must go and see somebody that way in the 
morning. John asked him if he should go with 
him? he said he believed it would not be best, 


to vo with more slight and ease than ever he 
had seen any man before. Riding fast to over- 
take him, John said to him, Thou dost travel 


and so he went to bed. 
“Tn the morning, when John’s wife 


me 


very fast. Peter replied, My Master told me, 
before | left home, that he would give me hind’s 
feet, and he hath performed his promise to me. 
When ther came in sight of Scarborough, 
Peter said, take me toa Friend’s house if there 


had pre- 
pared breakfast, he thought he would go and see 
if the Friend was well, but found that he was 
gone; at which John Richardson wondered. 
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is any there. John replied, I will take thee to 
the place where I lodge, and if thou art not easy 
there, I will go until we find a place, if it may 
be so. So John Richardson took him to his 
lodgings, and just as they entered the door, they 
heard some one go up stairs, and the woman 
Friend of the house coming down with a neigh- 
bor of hers, invited them to sit down. Ina 
short time Peter said, Here is light and dark- 
ness, good and bad in this house. After the 
woman had got them some refreshment, she 
came and asked John, Who hast thou brought 
here? A man of God, he replied. Having a 
meeting at Scarborough the next day, John Rich- 
ardson staid with him, and said he had good ser- 
vice ; he also went with him to several Friends’ 
houses there, and he frequently spoke his sense 
of the state of the families; but as they were 
about entering one house, Peter stopped, and 
said, My Master is not there, I will not go in, so 
they turned away. 

Next morning at parting, John Richardson 
asked him how he was prepared for money, tell- 
ing him the journey was long. Peter answered, 
I have enough, my Master told me I should not 
want, and a bit of bread, and some water from a 
brook refreshes me as much as a set meal at a 
table. John insisted to see how much money he 
had, which was but two half-crowns ; upon which 
John took a handful of small pieces out of his 
pocket, and forced Peter to take them, telling 
him it was as free to him as his own, for so the 
Lord had put it into his heart. Thus they 
parted, John and the other Friend returning 
home. 

In about two weeks afterwards the man’s wife, 
before mentioned, died, as Peter had foretold. 
At that time, the man had three ships at sea ; 
his son was master of one, and a second son was 
on board of another, and in their voyages they 


were all wrecked, or foundered, and their cargoes | 


chiefly lost; his two sons and several of the 
hands being drowned. The man soon after 
broke and could not pay his debts, but came to 
want bread before he died, though he had been 
in good circumstances, if not very rich. 

Some time after, John Richardson heard that 
Peter Gardiner died in Cumberland, on his re- 
turn from Scotland, and being attached to himin 
near affection, he went to inquire how he ended. 

John Bowstead, a noted Friend near Carlisle, 
informed him that Peter had been through Scot- 
land, and came to Carlisle, and the small-pox 
being there, he took the infection very sud r. 
and lay ill with it. John Bowstead went, Just 
as the pock was coming out on him, and took 
him to his house ; they never came out kindly, 
but swelled him very much, so that he was blind, 
and died about the seventh day. He was quite 
sensible to the last, and knew the states of those 
who came to see him.* 


* This must bave been in the year 1694. 


‘all.’ 
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ACCOUNT OF DAVID BARCLAY. 


David Barclay, of Urie, in the kingdom of 
Scotland, father of Robert Barclay, the great and 
eminent apologist for true Christianity, was con- 
vineed of truth in the Seventh month, in the 
year 1666, being then in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age; and abode in the truth, and in constant 
unity with the faithful friends thereof, to the end; 
having suffered the spoiling of his goods, and 
many other indignities, besides several tedious 
imprisonments, after the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. 

In the latter part of the Seventh month, 1686, 
being past the seventy-sixth year of his age, he 
was taken with a fever, which continued upon 
him for two weeks; during which time he signi- 
fied that he had a quict and contented mind, 
freely resigned up to the will of God. About 
two days before he died, being troubled with the 
gravel, and much pain, in an agony he said, ‘1 
am going now;’ but instantly checking himself, 
added, ‘but I shall goto the Lord, and be 
gathered to many of my brethren, who are gone 
before me.’ Upon the 11th day of the Eighth 
month, between two and three in the morning, 
he growing weaker, his eldest son drew nigh to 
him, and he said, ‘Is this my son?” Robert 
answered, ‘Yea;’ signifying his travail, that he 
that loved him might be near him to the end. 
To which he answered, ‘ The Lord is nigh.’ Re- 
peating it once again, he said, ‘ You are my wit- 
nesses in the presence of God, that the Lord is 
nigh.’ A little after he said, ‘The perfect dis- 
covery of the day-spring from on high; how 
great a blessing it hath been to me and my 
family !’ 

Robert Barclay’s wife desiring to know if he 
would have something to wet his mouth, he an- 
swered, ‘It needs not.’ She said it would refresh 
him; he then laid his hand upon his breast, say- 
ing he hag that inwardly that refreshed him: and 
after a little while he added, ‘The truth is over 
He took his eldest son Robert to him, and 
blessed him, and prayed God he might never de- 
part from the truth. When his son’s eldest 
daughter came near, he said, Is this Patience ? 
let patience have its perfect work in thee.’ And 
after kissing his son’s other four children, he laid 
kis hands upon them, and blessed them. Per- 
ceiving one by, (who was not a friend in the 
truth,) weeping much, he wished she might come 
to the truth, bidding her not weep for him, but 
for herself. 


A sober man, an apothecary that waited upon 
him in his sickness, coming near, he took him by 
the hand, saying, ‘Thou wilt bear me witness, 
that in all this exercise I have not been curious 
to tamper, nor to pamper the flesh.’ The man 
said, ‘Sir, I can bear witness that you have al- 
ways minded the better and more substantial 
part, and rejoice to sce the blessed end the Lord 
is bringing you to.’ He replied, ‘ Bear a fuaith- 
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ful and true witness; yet it is the life of right- 
eousness (repeating these words twice over) that 
we bear testimony to, and not empty profession.’ 
He, supposing a man that was by him to bea 
carpenter, said to his son, ‘See thou charge him 
to make no superfluity upon my coffin.’ 

About three in the afternoon there came seve- 
ral friends from Aberdeen to visit him, and he 
took them by the hand, and said they were come 
in a seasonable time. And after some words 
were spoken, and Patrick Livingston had prayed, 
which ended in praises, he held up his hands, 
and said, ‘ Amen, Amen, Amen, for ever.’ After 
they stood up, looking at him, he said, ‘ How 
precious is the love of God among his children, 
and tbeir love one to another. Hereby shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you love 
one another. How precious a thing it is to see 
brethren dwell together in love! My love is with 
you; I leave it among you.’ Perceiving some of 
his friends to weep, he said, ‘ Dear friends, all 
mind the inward man, heed not the outward ; 
there is one that doth regard, the Lord of Hosts 
is his name.’ After he had heard the clock 
strike three, in the afternoon, he said, ‘ Now the 
time comes.’ And a little after he was heard to 
say, ‘ Praises, praises, praises to the Lord: let 
now thy servant depart in peace. Into thy hands, 
Q Father, I commit my soul, spirit, and body. 
Thy will, O Lord, be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.’ A little after five in the morning, on 
the 12th day of the Eighth month, in the year 
1686, he fell asleep like a lamb, in remarkable 
quietness and calmness; there being standing 
about him, to behold his end, about twenty per- 
sons, who were witnesses to what is above said.— 
Piety Promoted. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 


A true Christian living in the world is like a 


ship sailing on the ocean. It is not the ship 


being in the water which will sink it, but the | 


water getting into the ship. So, in like manner, 
the Christian is not ruined by living in the 
world, which he must needs do, whilst he remains 
in the body, but by the world living in him. 


The world in the heart has ruined millions of 
immortal souls. How careful are mariners in 
guarding against leakage, lest the waters, enter- 
ing into the vessel, should, by imperceptible 
degrees, cause it to sink. And ought not the 
Christian to watch and pray, lest Satan and the 
world should find some unguarded inlet to his 
heart, and thus by entering in, bring him to 
destruction, both of body andmind. The world, 
and the things of the world, press upon us at 
all points. Our daily avocations, yea, our most 
lawful enjoyments, have need to be narrowly 
watched, lest they insensibly steal upon our af- 
fections, and draw away our hearts from God. 


REVIEW. 


A REPLY TO JOHN ELLIS, ESQ. 


Sir,—It is only quite recently that your letter, 
in reply to the “‘ Christian Appeal” of the Socie- 
ty of Friends on the war, has fallen into my 
hands. It may seem out of season to notice that 
production now after so many months have 
elapsed since its publication. But as I under- 
stand it is still very extensively circulated and 
represented as a triumphant refutation of the 
principles of peace, perhaps it is desirable,” 
(especially as I do not hear that the Friends have 
themselves put forth any rejoinder,) that a few 
words of comment should be offered, even -now, 
lest the public should imagine that we, who, in 
common with that body, hold peace principles, 
may seem by our silence to allow judgment to go 
by default. 

You are aware, of course, that the Society of 
Friends ground their condemnation of war in the 
most explicit manner, on its alleged opposition 
to the spirit of Christianity. Their argument 
proceeds on the assumption that the teaching of 
Christ contains an inspired and authoritative 
revelation of the will of God; and that what- 
ever can be fairly shown to be enjoined or inter- 
dicted by Him, is, on that ground, and apart 
from all calculation of consequences, entitled to 
our implicit obedience. Now there are two ways 
of dealing with this mode of reasoning ; you may 
either deny their premises, and maintain that 
the teaching of Christ is not infallible, but must 
be submitted to the test of human reason, and 
be judged by its expediency, utility and conve- 
nience, like any system of human doctrine; or, 
you may admit their premises, but deny that such 
and such things are involved in the teaching of 
Christ. But if you admit that the New Testa- 
ment contains an infallible exposition of th« 
Divine will, as to the law of human life, you are 
not then at liberty to accept or refuse particular 
parts of it, as they may seem to square or not 
with your notions of what is reasonable and safe, 
| and thus make obedience to inspired law contin- 
| gent on a calculation of personal consequences 

I make this general remark, at the outset, be- 
cause I think it will serve to relieve usof a great 
deal of ambiguity and equivocation, which seem 
to meoften toencumberand embarrass this discus- 
sion. The course generally taken up by the oppo- 
nents of the Peace doctrine is this: they first in- 
quire, not whether it is true, not whether it is au- 
thoritatively revealed and enjoined, but whether 
it is safe, and what would be the consequences to 
themselves of accepting and obeying it. I think 
you will admit that, even apart altogether fron 
the idea of supernatural authority, this mode of 
determining the principles of morality, not by 
their inherent justice and obligation, but by their 
probable effects on our own safety and conveni- 
ence, is, to say the least, rather dangerous, see- 
ing that the law of duty dves so often actually 

enjoin upon us what appears at the time neither 
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safe nor convenient. But when we profess to 
receive those principles on inspired and infallible 
authority, such a method of dealing with them 
becomes in the highest degree both preposterous 
and presumptuous. And yet, I repeat, this is 
precisely the course almost invariably taken on 
this question of war. Our adversaries first in- 
quire what would be the consequences of refusing 
to fight ; and, suffering their imaginations to run 
riot in all sorts of possible and impossible com- 
binations of horrible events, they draw the dark- 
est pictures they can conceive of rape, robbery, 
murder and universal confusion, and then, with 
their minds inflamed and distorted under the in- 
fluence of this grim progeny of selfish and ima- 
ginary apprehensions, they come to what they 
call “ the Word of God,” and, without ostensi- 
bly setting aside its authority—nay, indeed, very 
often with loud and ostentatious professions of 
unbounded reverence for that authority—they 
put upon its plainest declarations a construction 
so utterly aud ludicrously at variance with their 
obvious natural meaning, that, apart from the 
disturbing influence of their previous conclu- 
sions, it would never, I will venture to say, have 
entered into any man’s mind as admissible, ac- 
cording even to the wildest license of interpre- 
tation. 

I don’t know how far you may personally hold 
the premises of the Friends, as to the absolute 
and divine authority of the New Testament ; 
but as your letter is obviously built on the tacit 
admission of those premises, I can only argue 
with you on that ground. And what is the course 
you take in dealing with an argument founded 
avowedly and exclusively on an “‘ appeal to those 
inspired records, which, as Christians, we all pro- 
fess to accept as a revelation from heaven.” Do 
you at once accept the challenge, and bring the 
matter in question, in the first instance, to the 
test of that standard to which the appeal was 
made? Far otherwise : you devote the first half 
of your letter to picturing imaginary cases of 
burglars and ruffians breaking into our houses, 
and the other usual common-place illustrations 
by which it is sought to obscure the truth and 
obligation of great principles by an appeal to the 
selfish and passionate fears of the reader. Now 
I appeal to your own sense of justice, whether 
this is a fair method of procedure. You have 
distinguished yourself most honorably, by your 
generous and disinterested zeal for the extension 
and improvement of education among the people 
of England. If I comprehend your system 
aright, you include in your idea of education the 
inculcation of great moral duties, such as veraci- 
ty, honesty, temperance, benevolence, &c. Now, 
I will suppose that you were engaged in giving 
a lesson to a number of children, upon any one 
of these virtues—say for example veracity—and 
impressing upon them the unchangeable and ir- 
reversible obligation to adhere to the truth, in 
all circumstances, and that some individual were 


to step forward and say, “This obligation, my 


dear boys, is not by any means absolute ; you are 
to tell the truth, indeed, while it is quite safe 
for you to do so. But suppose a case, in which 
you are likely to incur punishment, or danger, or 
disgrace, which you can avoid only by telling a 
lie—in such a case, not only would it be allowa- 
ble, but it would be your imperative duty to lie.” 
I want to know, whether you would consider that 
a right method of teaching morality? If you 
do not, allow me to ask how your own differs 
from it, when, an appeal being made to an au- 
thority usually deemed infallible, and not repu- 
diated as such by yourself, in support of what 
the appellants regard as clear duty, you, instead 
of coming at once to that authority, seek first to 
excite in the mind of the reader the strongest 
prejudice against the alleged duty, by expatiat- 
ing on the perilous consequences which would ac- 
crue to themselves, on.the assumption that it 
was incumbent upon them to obey it. 

And when you do come to the authority on 
which the whole argument is based, how do you 
deal with it? You quote the passage referred 
to by the Friends, to prove that war is unlawful 
under the Gospel dispensation—“ Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” But do you 
attempt to show that these words do not involve 
the condemnation of all war? Do you attempt 
to show how such spirit and conduct as are here 
enjoined can be reconciled with the maxims and 
practices of war? Nothing of the sort. But 
you ride off altogether from the real point at 
issue, by asking your opponents, in a somewhat 
sarcastic spirit, whether they interpret literally 
certain other commands and sayings of our Re- 
deemer; such as, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth,’’— Take no thought of 
the morrow,” &c., &c., and insinuating that they 
do not act consistently, by implicitly obeying 
these precepts as they do those that relate to war. 
But I must say, that this is only an evasion of the 
whole question. I need not, surely, tell a prac- 
tised logician like yourself that this kind of ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, however cleverly adapt- 
ed it may be to embarrass an opponent, does not 
in the slightest degree affect the essence of the 
argument. The point at issue, observe, is 
whether Christianity sanctions or forbids war, 
not whether Friends are in all respects consistent 
Christians. And if you could convict every 
Quaker in the kingdom of not acting up to the 
requirements of the Saviour, on certain points, 
how does that bring you one hairsbreadth nearer 
to proving that there is nothing inconsistent with 
those injunctions of love to our enemies, which 
you had just cited, in Christians deliberately 
going forth to execute mutual carnage and de- 
struction upon each other! 

But let us inquire for a moment into the force 
of your argument, such as it is. If you mean 
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mean to say that the precept, ‘ Love your ene- 
mies,” &c., is not to be interpreted literally. 
That is, I presume, that we are to observe the 
spirit of the precept, but not its letter. Be it 
so. But will you show us in what respects the 
spirit is to be distinguished from the letter? The 
precept, it must be ‘remembere d, is one emphati- 
cally relating to the spirit. It does not so much 
inculcate or forbid outward acts or conduct, but 
it concerns itself with regulating that from which 
all outward acts emanate, the moral dispositions 
of the heart. Now, will you be so good as to 
instruct simple folks, like myself, how we are to 
observe the spirit of the above precept, and yet 
indulge in the temper, and share in the acts, 
which war necessarily and invariably demands ? 
It is a somewhat significant circumstance, that 
while our opponents are very prompt to allege 
what this and similar injunctions do not mean, I | 
have never been able to bring them to tell us| 
positively what they do mean. Will you under- | 
take this task ? You certainly do not intend to | 
deny that they have some positive meaning. | 
You would not, I am sure, imply that the great | 
Teacher was uttering only a senseless jargon of | 
words, to which it is not necessary to affix any | 
definite signification whatever. And what, ac- | 
cording to your construction, 7s the signification 
of such passages as that cited above? If “love 
your enemies,’ does not mean Jitera//y love them, 
does it mean hate them with all your heart? If} 
“bless them that curse you’ ’ ‘does not mean, 
literally, bless them, does it mean abuse, slander 
and execrate them, in every possible way? If 
“do good to them that hate you,”’ does not mean 
literally do them good, does it mean, do them all 
the harm you can, slay their chil iren, burn their | 
villages, bombard their towns? Because if they 
do not allow all this, they do not allow war. Or, 
let me put the thing in a different form, and ask | 
you, if war, with the vindictive and ferocious 
temper it engenders, and all the ruthless and hor- 
rible deeds it commits, does not violate the spirit | 
. the above law, will you be so good as to inform | 

s, what in your estimation would be a violation | 
of its spirit ? 

I assure you, that so far are we from wishing 
to seek shelte sr under a literal interprets ution of | 
one or two passages of the New Testament, that | 
we deem our cause greatly weakened by any such | 
device. The strength of our argument consists | 
in the utter, hopeless, everlasting antagonism 
which exists between war and the whole spirit of 
the Christian system, and if you ean show how 
they can be reconciled, you will accomplish a | 
task, which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of 
the subtlest intellects that have engaged in this | 
emg 9 

To me, 1 own, everything appears more possi- 
ble than on I can easily conceive how a per- 
son may possess a considerable amount of worldly 
wealth, without violating the spirit of the pre- 


engthing more thes a taunt at the Friends, you 





cept which forbids | us to lay up treasures on 
earth, because he may prove by the use he makes 
of his wealth, that it is not his treasure, but only 
a talent which he employs for the good of man 
and the glory of God. But how we can observe 
the spirit of that heavenly law, taught by the 
lips, and exemplified by the whole life and death 
of our Saviour, which bids us to love, and pray 
for, and do good to our enemies, while we engage 
in such hideous acts of blood and carnage, of 
rape, rapine and revenge, as we have been re- 
cently perpetrating in the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
and the Sea of Azoff, or while we are breathing 
threatening and slaughter in the furious spirit of 
hatred and vengeance that now animates so large 
a portion of our people. This, I confess, is to 
me utterly inconceivable. 

I regret that my restricted space does not per- 
mit me at present to advert to the other portions 


| of your letter, to which, however, I may return 


in a future number. 


fully, 


I am, Sir, yours respect- 
rleNRY RICHARD. 
Herald of Peace. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


It is by no means rare, when a man has done 
a questionable deed, to find him more than usually 
vociferous in proclaiming the purity of his mo- 
tives and the spotlessness of his intentions; but 
this noisy assumption of virtue is, at best, a very 
doubtful certificate of character, and generally 
tends rather to awaken suspicion than to estab- 
lish confidence. This thought has been forced 
upon us in reading some of the comments which 
have appeared in the public journals on the re- 
cent capture of Sebastopol. That awful scene 
of suffering and slaughter—the dismal catalogue 
of dead and wounded of which but a faint idea 
has yet met the public eye—seems to have appall- 
ed the very men at whose instigation the horrible 
enterprise was undertaken, and who are chiefly 
responsible for that relentless policy which has 
raised so vast a funeral pyre upon the shores of 
the Crimea. 

We are not surprised that a sense of this re- 
sponsibility should weigh oppressively and pain- 
fully upon the consciences of those who have de- 
manded this great deed of blood; nor to find 
| that, having set at naught all the ordinary im- 
| pulses of humanity, they are now, in defence of 
their own acts, equally “oblivious of all the re- 
quirements and restraints of truth. 

The Times has been the foremost and most 
powerful advocate of the Crimean expedition. 
It may almost claim the tragical enterprise as its 
own, so peremptory and pertinacious has it been 
in urging upon the Government the adoption 
and “vigorous prosecution” of the campaign ; 
yet we cannot but observe, that in the very flush 
of success and victory, its notes of apology blend 
with the loud shouts of triumph ; and it seems 
to be felt that there is a sentiment to be depre- 
cated, as well as glory to be claimed. 
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In a leading article of the 7th ult., we find 
the following remark :—“The world need not 
be told that the war in which we are engaged is, 
with the Western Powers, a war of self-defence.” 

If the world did not need this miserable 
apology for the deed just done, why make it? 
Why add the crime of unnecessary falsehood to 
the guilt of murder? The war is not one of 
“self-defence !”’ and no one knows better than 
The Times, that it is the sheerest perversion of 
terms thus to describe it. 

There has been an invasion, it is true, and an | 
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It would be well that we shculd endeavor to 
avoid the same spirit of self-delusion. It is not 
only unnecessary to tell the world, it is criminal 
to deceive. ourselves with the plea of “ self- 
defence,” when we invade the country of a 
friendly power, destroy a quarter of a million of 
its people, and devastate, not merely its armed 
establishments, but to a vast extent its scenes of 
peaceful industry. 

Equally delusive is the plea set up by The 
Times, and reiterated with a frequency that de- 
tracts greatly from its presumptive truth, that 


attack of unprecedented magnitude and fury ; | « this war was, in itself, popular, because it was 
but who have been the assailants, and who the absolutely necessary and just.” The popularity 
defenders? What point of territory belonging | of war has far more to do with the passion, than 
to the Western Powers was ever threatened ; | with the reason and judgment of a people. Had 
what interest, which England and France could | the French invasion panic ripened into a war, 
justly claim as their own, has been imperilled ? \the same bonfires would have blazed, and the 
It is really pitiable to hear these drivelling pleas | same i]luminations would have glittered, over the 
of danger from Russia, on the part of Powers | disasters of the French, as now celebrate the 


with whom she has long maintained relations of 
the strictest amity, and towards whom she has 
never manifested even a suspicious policy. To 
have converted a wretched quarrel of priests, 
over a rusty key, into a long and bloody war, is | 
a crime which the diplomatists in the East have 
thrust upon their respective countries ; nor would 
we, for one moment, exempt Russia from her 
full share of responsibility in all the cruel results 
which have followed the barbarous resolve to fight. 
We perceive, however, the widest distinction 
between these wars of diplomacy, into which 
nations permit themselves “to drift,” and a 
‘war of self-defence,” properly so understood. 
We read in The Times of the 22d ult., that the 
Allied eruisers in the sea of Azoff, have de- 
stroyed 73 fisheries in the lakes and rivers, and 
that they have burnt 31 storehouses containing 
nets and provisions, and 98 boats laden with pro- 
vender and other provisions. Now we ask, is 
there an English cheek that does not mantle 
with shame at the thought of representing this 
attack upon a few fishing villages—this utter 
ruin and possible starvation of a peaceful com- 
munity of poor fishermen and their families, as 
an act, on the part of the Western Powers, of 
‘* self-defence?”” Suppose that the Russian flo- 
tilla, which escaped the vigilance of the English 
cruisers at Petropautovski, had found its way to 
our own shores, and had made a sudden and un- 
expected descent upon Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall, 
burning and ravaging those quiet and secluded 
coasts, destroying the large fleet of fishing-boats 
which harbor there, and spreading death and 
havoc among the industrious thousands who in- 
habit our western shores; what should we say of 
the Journal de St. Petersbourg, if it were coolly 
to announce that “ the world need not be inform- 
ed that such an exploit was, with the Russian 
Power, a war of self-defence?” How would the 
ingenuity of our journalists be racked to discover 
terms of invective strong enough to denounce the 
mendacity and effrontery of such a plea. 


downfall of Sebastopol. 

The “necessity and justice’ of the war in 
which we have become involved, is much upon a 
par with that with which we were threatened by 
our journalists three years ago, when they profess- 
ed such a clear insight, not only into the policy of 
Louis Napoleon, but into his supposed estimate 
of his own peculiar “destiny.” 

When shall we learn to call actions by their 
right names, cease to diguify murder, robbery 
and revenge, with the attributes of ‘justice,’ 
and refuse to sanction their perpetration under 
the plea of “self-defence ?””—London Friend. 


LODGINGS FOR THE LABORING CLASSES. 


It is said that one half the world does not know 
how the other half lives. This is not merely true 
as to the means of life; it is equally true as to the 
mode. We are in the continual habit of wonder- 
ing how certain persons, who have no visible oc- 
cupation and no independent resources, still man- 
age to subsist from day today and year to yearin 
apparent ease, comfort and affluence. While the 
great multitude are struggling perpetually to feed, 
and clothe, and lodge themselves, the strange 
class of fortuneless idlers to which we allude 
seem to have a special license to do nothing, and 
yet to enjoy, to all appearances, a degree of com- 
petence and luxury superior to that of many who 
are constantly putting forth every energy of body 
and mind to procure a maintenance. This is a 
mystery which has doubtless often exercised and 
perplexed the curiosity of most of our readers. 
We do not pretend to furnish any solution of it. 
The thing has defied our utmost ingenuity in en- 
deavoring to find out an explanation, and we 
doubt not it will remain an unresolvable riddle to 
the end of time. One fact, at least, is certain, 
that there are people of whom it may said that 
“they toil not, neither do they spin,” and yet 
they continue to flourish in their way quite as 
successfully as the flowers which we are told were 
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arrayed more splendidly than even King Solomon 
was in all his glory. 

But if we are not able to ascertain, or toimag- 
ine from what source some persons derive the 
means whereon they subsist, we are even more 
ignorant of the manner in which the million live. 
It is generally known, indeed, that their domes- 
tic condition is exceedingly rude and restricted 
in a majority of cases; that they are denied the 
essential comforts which constitute the happiness 
of social existence, and that their wretchedly 
straitened circumstances exclude even any pro- 
per idea of home. Tothose who are more happi- 
ly situated, no adequate conception of the infinite 
variety of petty hardships and miseries which 
afflict the poor in their dwelling places is possi- 
ble. There are thousands of families in every 
large city like Philadelphia, whose lot, if exposed 
to public view, with all its minute particulars of 
want, inconvenience, and distress, would amaze 
and shock our sympathies. We do not refer in 
this remark to the pauper class. Our allusion is 
to a certain grade of laboring people, who are pa- 
tiently exerting themselves in various trades and 
honest callings to earn a support for themselves 
and those dependent on them. And the evil in 
their condition to which we desire at this time to 
direct attention especially, is one which is not 
necessarily incident to their fortunes, but has 
grown out of a state of things which it is entirely 
within the power, and we think within the in- 
terest, of the real estate owner and capitalist to 
remedy. 

In all American cities we find a large portion 
of the industrial population most uncomfortably 
lodged. Kither a single family is quartered in a 
small and ill-built, or, perhaps, ruined tenement, 
in which there is scarcely more than room enough 
to turn round, or two or more families are crowd- 
ed together in a larger building which is not 
adapted in construction for the purpose of joint 
occupation. The consequence is, not only an in- 
calculable amount of individual suffering and 
discontent, but increased disease and mortality, 
as well as moral deterioration, among the classes 
thus circumstanced. Defective lighting, ventila- 
tion, and drainage, combined with the uncleanly 
habits engendered by the indiscriminate associa- 
tion of many separate households in the same 
contracted and incommodious dwelling, while 
they are the fruitful source of much immediate 
physical evil and demoralization, frequently orig- 
inate, or, at least, nourish and aggravate the 
fearful epidemics which occasionally visit a com- 
munity. This, then, is a feature in our social 
condition which ought to be corrected. There 
is no inexorable necessity why the hard working 
and provident mechanic should be reduced to 
crowd himself and his family into a couple of 
wretched apartments up two or three flights of 
stairs, with a set of lodgers in the story above 
and in the story below, and a common avenue of 
ingress and egress for all. The rent paid for 
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these unsuitable accommodations would pay a 
landlord well for such as would be, in all respects, 
comparatively convenient and agreeable and 
wholesome, were there any to be had. The real 
defect to be cured in this matter is the want of 
model lodging houses for the laboring classes, en- 
abling half a dozen or more families to dwell be- 
neath the same roof, with all the essential com- 
forts and conveniences afforded to each that be- 
long to a separate habitation. 

This is no novel suggestion. The idea has 
been very extensively and successfully carried 
out in England. In London, and several of the 
large manufacturing towns, building associations 
have erected a species of dwellings constructed 
especially for the accommodation of workingmen, 
and families of limited pecuniary means. “About 
the year 1841,” says a writer who gives the his- 
tory of this important enterprise on the other 
side of the ocean, “a number of persons, con- 
vinced that clean, wholesome houses might be 
let at a low rent, and yet pay a fair interest on 
the capital expended, determined to make this 
truth manifest by actual experiment. Their 
plan was to erect a large building, divided into 
suites of apartments, capable of accommodating 
a number of families, and having provision for 
the thorough subsoil drainage of the site, the free 
admission of air and light to every inhabited 
room, the effecting of complete house-drainage 
by the abolition of the cesspool system, the main- 
tenance of an abundant supply of pure water, 
and the means for easy removal of all dust and 
solid refuse.” The project was executed with 
the most satisfactory results, both in a financial 
and sanitary point of view. The model houses 
of the company were in great demand from the 
moment of their completion, and though in the 
beginning they did not pay as well as could have 
been desired, they ultimately returned a hand- 
some revenue upon the cost. As to the effect on 
health of these improved lodgings for the people, 
it is said, in a report upon the subject, that in 
1850, ’51, ’52, the mortality at the Pancras 
buildings was so much below the general London 
average, as to excite considerable surprise. It 
was, on a mean of three years, only 13.6 per 
1000; and the mean of all the association’s build- 
ings, in the year ending March, 1854, was only 
7 per 1000; while the average for the whole me- 
tropolis, in 1852, was 22 per 1000. But it isin 
relation to infant life that the wretched homes of 
the laboring classes tell most fearfully, and it is 
here that the improved dwellings bring out the 
strongest contrast; the deaths of children, under 
five years of age, have been, in the various build- 
ings, about 5 per 1000 per annum, . whereas in 
the whole metropolis it has reached in the same 
year 46 per 1000.” 

There is no occasion to quote further testimony 
in proof of the important influence which the 
English model lodging houses have had in ame- 
liorating the physical condition and elevating 
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the morals of the working classes. The experi- 
ment made has been attended with the happiest 
effect in both respects, while the philanthropic 
projectors of the enterprise have been abundant- 
ly rewarded in the profits upon their outlay. It 
may be considered remarkable that a similar 
movement has not been, to any noticeable extent, 
made in this country. There is great need, in 
our principal sea board emporiums, for better 
means of lodging the thousands of honest and 
industrious operatives and their families, who 
are not rich enough to live in a house at a rent 
beyond their incomes, but are not so poor as to 
be forced, were a proper style of dwellings ob- 
tainable, to quarter in a close, dark and filthy 
hovel. We should like to see the example of the 
English in this matter followed by some of our 
citizens, who are wishing to improve unprodue- | 
tive real estate within the city, but are undecided 
as to the best mode of putting it to good and re- | 
munerative use. We are confident that the effort 
here would be quite, if not more successful than 
it has been in Great Britain, and all that is re- | 
quired to start improvement in this direction, is 
for some enterprising citizen to demonstrate its | 
utility and profitableness.— North American. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 27, 1855, 


Since our last number was published, the editor | 
has received a printed copy of the Minutes of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, from which the following | 


extracts are made, containing information not in- 
cluded in our previous numbers : 

Second day, 9th mo. 3d.—FEpistles addressed 
to this meeting have been received from our 
brethren of London, New England, New York, | 
Baltimore and Indiana Yearly Meetings, which | 
were read to our comfort and encouragement, 
evincing much sympathy with us in our peculiar 
trials, and fraught with excellent counsel and | 
advice adapted to our present condition 





Third day, 9th mo. 4th.—In conformity with 
the proposal of the Representatives, Jonathan 
Binns was appointed Clerk, and James B. Bruff, 
assistant. 


Minutes of the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meetings of Baltimore and Indiana, in relation 
to the painful secession which occurred at this 
Yearly Meeting in 1854, forwarded with the 
epistles from those meetings, and containing 
much valuable information, were read to our 
satisfaction. 

A minute and statement transmitted to us by 
London Yearly Meeting, embracing the exercise 
and proceedings of that meeting in relation to 
the late sorrowful secession from this Yearly 
Meeting, was read to our satisfaction and encour- 
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agement, and it is our fervent desire that the 
salutary caution and advice therein contained 
may be carefully observed by all our members. 

Fourth day, 9th mo. 5th.—During the conside- 
ration of the state of society, the meeting was 
introduced into a lively exercise that we might 
be found more faithful in the support of our 
various religious testimonies. 

The exhortation of the apostle was brought to 
our remembrance, ‘I beseech you brethren by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service,’’ and the bless- 
ed privileges were opened to our view that those 
are favored to enjoy, if it were but the two or 
the three, that meet together in His name, where, 
according to His gracious declaration, He will 
be in the midst of them, and that if we were 
concerned so to meet, and so to look unto Him 
who teacheth as never man taught, we should be 
made partakers of his life-giving presence; and 
there would be no inclination to go to the meet- 
ings of other societies, for we should realise the 


' truth of the declaration of the prophet in our 


individual experience, “ All thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.” Friends were exhorted 
to an observance of the two great commandments, 
Love to our Creator above all, and love to our 
neighbor as ourselves, remembering the language 
of our Lord, “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” Then should we be ever watchful 
over our own spirits, and careful to avoid injuring 
the reputation of another by evil speaking. A 
lively concern was also felt that friends might be 
diligent in the practice of the daily reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, with their families gathered 
about them, and in meditating upon their con- 
tents as the best of writings, endeavoring to 
draw their beloved offspring to a love for them, 
and to imbue their tender minds with a deep 
sense of the evil tendency of reading frivolous 
and pernicious publications, not only as a waste 
of their precious time, but as snares to draw 
their feet into the paths of the destroyer. 
Parents were advised to cultivate feelings of 
endearment and familiar intercourse between 
themselves and the tender lambs committed to 
their charge, that their precepts being seasoned 
with love, might take deep hold on their affec- 
tions, and be found like bread cast upon the 
waters after many days, to the saving of their 
dear children from the ways of sin and trans- 
gression. 
Our dear young friends, many of whom are 
resent, and whose minds appear to be dipped 
into solemnity at this season, were tenderly aud 
affectionately invited to yield their hearts to the 
constraining and restraining influence of the 
Holy Spirit, that so they might witness a quali- 
fication in due time to fill the places in the church 
of those who have been removed from amongst 
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us. Andas there is a patient abiding under the 
baptizing, purifying operation of the spirit of| raised to carry on the concern. 


Truth in the secret of their own souls, and as 

they are faithful to follow the guidance of Him 

who is alone the leader and qualifier of his ser- 

vants, there would be “judges raised up as at 

the first, and counsellors as at the beginning;” 
and that sons and daughters would again be 

called and chosen in the abundance of His mercy 
and goodness, to declare the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. 


Sixth day, 9th mo. Tth.— Report of the Indian | 
Committee. —At a meeting of the Indian Com- 
mittee of Ohio Yearly Meeting, held 7th of 9th 
month, 1855. 

By information from the Indian Committee of | 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, it appears by the last) 
report of their superintendent, that there have | 
been during the past year, twenty-nine children | 
in the school; 10 boys and 19 girls, viz: 22 | 
Shawnees, 3 Wyandotts, 2 Sacs, 1 Miami, and 1 
Kansas. Ten have been engaged in spelling, 
reading, writing and arithmetic ; 6 in spelling, | 
reading and writing; 4 in spelling, and 4 in the | 
alphabet. 19 have read a less n in the New) 
Testament once each day. | 

The first day school has been kept up, the | 
exercises of which consisted in reading the serip- 
tures and other religious books. 

No regular account has been kept of the| 
clothing made for the children the past year. 
The girls have made their own garments, and | 
have spun and knit all the socks and stockings | 
used. The clothing for the boys has been made 
in the family. The teacher and the boys have 
assisted in the garden and on the farm. 





The superintendent reports they have 55 acres | 
in cora, 20 in oats, 10 in spring wheat, and about | 
2 acres in potatoes and garden vegetables. The 
fall wheat had been gathered, and was pretty 
good ; there are 80 acres of meadow, that will 
average about one and a quarter tons of hay to 
the acre 


The balance remaining in the treasury, 


Sth of 8th mo., 1854, was $1,354 65 | 
Received from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 100 00 
Do. from Ohio Yearly Meeting, 300 00 
Friends of Redstone Quarterly Meeting, 20 50 
Do. Indiana Yearly Meeting, 1,198 80 | 
Interest account, 35 00 
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Meeting that the sum of two hundred dollars be 


Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
WILLIAM Ratciirr, 
Clerk for the day. 
Which was read to our satisfaction, and the 
meeting feeling desires for the continued pros- 
perity of this interesting concern, and that the 


| establishment of Friends amongst the Shawnees 


may be encouraged and sustained on its original 
ground, our Quarterly Meetings are directed to 
raise their quotas of the sum proposed for that 
object. 

We have gratefully to acknowledge that in 
the course of this Yearly Meeting, the Lord has 
dealt bountifully with us, enabling us to transact 
the weighty concerns that have come before us in 
much harmony and brotherly love, and under a 
continued sense of this precious feeling, the 
meeting concludes, to meet again at the usual 
time and place, next year, if in His merey per- 
mitted. JONATHAN BInNs, Clerk. 





CorreEcTION.—The name of Isaac Steen in 
the marriage notice inserted on the 15th inst., 
should have been Isaac Steere. 

Correspondents who send notices of marriages 
and deaths, are requested to be particularly 
careful to write the proper names distinctly. 


Diep,—At Blue River, Washington County, Ind., 
on the 9th inst., Jacop Cox, aged near 66 years—a 
member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. He 
bore his affliction with much patience, and toward 
his close expressed a willingness to go, and said 
that there seemed to be nothing on his mind to 
prevent his enjoying eternal happiness. 

, At Providence, R. I., on the 31st of Eighth 
month last, Lypra C. Smirua, aged 63 years—a 





| worthy member and elder of Providence Monthly 


Meeting. 

, At his residence in Washington Co., Pa., 
on the 19th of Eighth month last}; Natuan J. 
Rocexs, a highly esteemed member of Westland 
Monthly Meeting, in the 51st year of his age. He 
was an exemplary and useful member of our 





| Society, a diligent attender of our religious meet- 


ings, a kind husband and tender father. This 
dear friend experienced much bodily suffering 
within the last year of his life, through all of which 
he was an example of patience and Christian 


' resignation. 


Total, $3,008 95 


EXPEND TURES. 





Cash paid on sundry accounts, $285 75 
Due the Wells estate, about 740 00 | 
“ other Indian children, 250 00 | 
“Friends at the establishment, 250 00 
Supposed expense of Friends employed going 
to and returning from establishment, 400 00 | 
Total, $1,925 75 
Leaving balance available funds, $1,083 20 


The committee agree to propose to the Yearly 





, At her residence in. Burlington, N. J., on 
the 15th inst., Margaret M. Sirs, aged 64 years, 
an estimable member of Burlington Monthly Meet- 


|ing. She was extensively and deservedly beloved 


on account of her attentions to the poor and friend- 


| less. When the dreadful collision took place on the 


railroad near Burlington, her house was freely 
opened for the reception of the sufferers, to whom 
her time and strength were assiduously devoted. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Classical Department 
in this Institution. 
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~ Application may be modes to either of the un- 


} 


dersigned, members of the Committee. 
Samvuet Hitres, Wilmington, Del. 


, Philadel phia. 


Tuomas Evans, 
SaMUEL Berrie, Jr.; 
10th mo. 27th, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The winter session of the School will commence 
on Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month next. 
The pupils will be conveyed from the city, by rail- 
road, to West Chester, where conveyances will be 
in waiting to take them to the School, on the arri 
val of the morning and afternoon cars, on Second- 
day, the 5th, and Third-day, the 6th of Eleventh 
month. The children will get their baggage the 
day after their arrival. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street, above Fighteenth, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street.) at half past 7 


o'clock. a M., and at half past 3 o’clock, p.m. The | 


agent of the school will be at the railroad depot on 
Second and Third-day aflernoons, and will furnish 
pupils with tickets, and accompany them to West 
Chester. Those who go by the morning train will 


be furnished with tickets by a person in attendance. | 


To those who procure tickets as directed, the fare 
from Philacelphia to the School, including bag- 


gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged at | 


the School. All baggage should be distinetly 
marked West-town, and with the name of the 
owner, and should be sent directly to the depot. 
The West-town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, 
No. 84 Arch street, where all small packages 
for the pupils left before 12 o’clock on Sixth-days, 
will be forwarded. All letters for the pupils and 
others at the School, should be sent by mail, di- 
rected to West-town Bourding-School, West Chester 
P.O Chester Co., Pa. Pack: ages should be dis- 
tinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so 
that their contents will not be liable to be lost by 
handling. The stage will leave West Chester for 
the School, during the winzer session, on Second, 
Fourth, and Seventh- -days, on the arrival of the | 
morning cars from the city, and from the School to 
West Chester on the same days, to meet the morn- 
ing cars for Philadelphia. The fare for each pas- 
senger to and from West Chester by the stage, will | 
be 25 cents. 


times, are provided at the School, an extra charge | 


will be made. 
West-town, Tenth mo. 2d, 1855. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


This Institution will be reopened on Fourth 
day the 3Ist of Tenth month next, under the care 
of Joseph and Gertrude E. W. Cartland as Prin- 
cipals. 

In order to secure admission into the School for 
the next Winter term, members of New England 
Yearly Meeting must forward their applications 
seasonably for the decision of the School Commit- 
tee at their meeting on Third day the 4th of Ninth 
month. This regulation is established by the 
Yearly Meeting in order that it may then be as 
certained how. many other pupils, if any, can be 
received. 

Address Superintendent of Friends’ 
Providence, R. 1. 

7th mo, 2ist, 1855. 


School, 


For Friends’ Review. 


W hen special conveyances, at other i 
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DEAFNESS. 


In the editorial of the Review of the 6th inst., 
the writer notices that the article headed “ Hear. 
ing for the Deaf,” published in the 48th No. of 
the last volume, excited the attention and inter. 
est of some of the readers of that journal ; his own 
attention was arrested by it, and as he has since 

taken pains to investigate the subject somewhat, 

he has thought some condensed statements in 
relation to it might not form an unacceptable 
contribution to the columns of the Review. 

The article alluded to, though well written, 
and mainly correct as to facts, is yet somewhat 
highly colored. In reply to the interrogation, 
“ Why remain deaf?” the answer must not un- 
frequently be, if by “all ordinary cases’ be 
intended those of common and frequent occur- 
rence, ‘‘ Because there are no known, available 
means by which we can be cured.” There are 
not a few cases of hopeless deafness, and it is 
well that the community should possess some 
knowledge respecting this subject. 

In a recent and most able work, entitled, 
“ Practical Observations on Aural Surgery,” &c., 
by Wm. R. Wilde, member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, England, &c. &e., (Amer. 
Edition, published by Blanchard & Lea, Phila- 
delphia, 1853,) the author draws extensively 
upon Dr. Toynbee’s researches, and says, “ the 
labors and investigations of Mr. Toynbee have 
effected more for aural pathology than those of 
all his predecessors, either in England or on the 
continent.” He speaks favorab ly of Dr. Toyn- 
bee’s tract, quoted by the author in Ch: :mbers’ 
Journal, and gives the method of constructing 
| the artificial membrana ty mpani. 
| One form is made by fastening a thin slip of 

| gutta percha, or vulcanized India rubber, between 
| two fine silver rings, an eighth or a sixth of an 
inch in diameter. The slips should be drawn 
moderately tense, and the rings riveted together, 
|leaving a margin of the membrane extending 
| beyond the rings, so as not to irritate the adja- 
cent parts. A branch of silver wire should rise 
from two sides of the ring, for the purpose of 
placing it, and the plane of the rings should be 
made to look obliquely downward and outward, 
in imitation of the natural membrane. ‘This 
kind will often be preferre »d to the other, com- 
posed of two small silver plates with the mem- 
brane between, where the canal is sufficiently 
large to admit it. 

It should be remarked that the “ Artificial 
Membrana Tympani” is designed on/y for those 
“ cases of deafness dependant upon pe rforation 
or destruction of the natural organ,” (natural 
membrane.) These, however, constitute but 4 
limited proportion of the totality of 
deafness. 

Dr. Wilde remarks that “great improvement 
may be obtained by the introduction of an arti- 
ficial membrana tympani,” where the natural 
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membrane has been removed, but in which the 
labyrinth i is unaffected,” and adds, “ it is scarcely 





necessary to remark, that unless the patient can | 


hear loud noises in his vicinity, all efforts at 
treatment will be unavailing.”’ 

“To Mr. Yearsley, however, is due the eredit 
of having first drawn the attention of the pro- 
fession to the very valuable remedy of introdue- 
ing @ portion of moist cotton into the external 
meatus, in cases of deafness arising from perfora- 
tion of the tympanal membrane. The subject 
is one that has lately engaged, and very justly, 


much attention, and I have recently verified, in | 


numerous cases, the opinion which I have ona 
former occasion expressed of its value. 

A gentleman, about fifty years of age, caught 
a violent cold by being much exposed to the 
night air, among some of the snowy mounvtains 
and glaciers of Switzerland, a year and a half 
previous to the time I saw him. He was attacked 
with dull aching pains in his ears, attended with 
considerable deafness. He said—and being a 
person of great intelligence and some scientific 
acquirements, | was constrained to believe his 
statement—that, upon applying for advice in one 
of the large towns of Switzerland, a mixture 
containing muriatic acid was prescribed for him, 
in order to ‘alleviate the pain, and stimulate 
the drum of the ears.” Shortly after the first 
application, which, unfortunately, was made on 
both sides, he had a violent attack of ear-ache, 
which, he states, nearly “set him mad ;’’ but 
that he got relief as soon as something burst in 
his ears, and that a discharge was established. 
Having heard of the glycerine and cotton remedy, 
he applied it, and succeeded once, but never 
after, in gaining relief. Upon inquiry, I found 
that he had comple ‘tely filled the meatus with a 
plug of wool and glye erin. On examination, I 
found that the tympanal membrane had been 
altogether removed upon one side, and but a 
dight remnant of it remained upon the other. 
He had a good deal of discharge ; no noise ; but 
he was so deaf that one required to shout to 
him, and he came to me to recommend some sort 
f hearing trumpet.” The mucous membrane 
of the internal ear was found in a state of chronic 
inflammation, which being reduced by appro- 
priate means, bits of moistened cotton were 
placed in the ear. “ His hearing was instan- 
taneously restored; and, having taught him, 
after a few visits, how to manage the ap plication | 
himself, he was again able to join society almostas 
vellasever.” There are m: iny cases to y which the | 
remedy is not applicable. “ The cases in which | 
ts most effectual are those where there is a very | 
large aperture in, but not a total destruction of, 
the membrana tympani. It requires some tact 
to hit off the exact position in which to place the | 
bits of cotton; but, the moment it is done, 
either by the prac titioner or patient, the hearing 
istestored. It should be made to fit on or into 
the aperture in the membrane, not completely to 
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block up the meatus, nor to press against the 
inner wall of the tympanum. It ought to be 
passed down with a fine forceps or probe, and 
patients should be taught how to introduce it 
themselves ; the lady by whom [ first saw it 


| employed, always carried a bodkin, a little fine 


wool, and a bottle of oil for the purpose. I do 


| not think it matters much what the fluid is; I 


generally use fine oil, and, after the bit of cotton 
is saturated with it, I press it gently between 
the fingers. A sufficient moisture is kept up 
for two or three days; but the wool or cotton 
should be removed, from time to time, according 
to the patient’s own sensations, and never allowed 
to remain longer than three or four days. If 
there be much discharge present, the wool or 
cotton may require daily removal. It is astonish- 
ing with what adroitness a patient will hit off 
the necessary position of the cotton, even after 
the practitioner has failed to adjust it. Not- 
withstanding some ingenious attempts at explana- 
tion, we still require a feasible solution as to how 
this remedy acts.”” Dr. Wilde says of the arti- 
ficial membrana tympani, “it is certainly a much 
cleaner procedure than the wool or cotton pre- 
viously in use; but how far it may be equally 
applicable in the hands of the patient, or among 
the lower orders, remains yet to be determined ; 
it is, however, a most ingenious contrivance.”’ 

Dr. Wilde asks, ‘“‘ is deaf-dumbness curable ?’’ 
He remarks, “ to this question | must reply in 
the negative. Except by miraculous interfer- 
ence, I do not believe the true congenital deaf- 
mute was ever made to hear; and those who 
lose their hearing so early in life, as never to 
have acquired the faculty of speech, come under 
the same category. If ‘the persons have ever 
spoken, every possible pains should be taken to 
keep up their articulation, even although they 
may not be able to hear themselves speak ; for 
the most marked difference may be observed 
between the articulation of those mute from 
birth, and such as have ever spoken.” 

It is thought the first instance in which a 
person deaf, dumb and blind, has learned to 
speak, was that of Edward Meystre, in the In- 
stitution for the blind at Lausanne, under the 
eare of Hirzel. This individual, when the 
report was made (a few years since,) was 27 
years of age; when only eleven months old, he lost 
his hearing from small pox ; and when about eight 
years old he was completely deprived of sight 
| by the discharge of a gun loaded with small shot. 
He was at first instructed i in a manner similar to 
' that pursued with Laura Bridgman. After he 
| had made considerable progress, his teacher de- 
| termined to attempt to teach him to speak. He 
| commenced by placing one of his pupil’s hands 
upon his breast, and then blowing against the 
other hand. He then caused him to feel his 
throat while he pronounced the lettera. He 
then directed him to force a current of air from 
his own lungs, so as to cause the larynx to 
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vibrate. In this manner, he obtained the first, Smith’s Sound on the 5th of August, 1853, 


vowel sound. His pupil, however, soon proved 
refractory, since he could see no use in the dis- 
agreeable exercise, and reasoned that those who 
could neither see nor hear, could not learn to 
speak. But this reluctance was overcome ; he 
had a great fondness for segars, and by the pro- 
mise of all he desired, if he would comply with 
his teacher’s wishes, he was easily induced to go 
on cheerfully with his labors. He was, at last, 
able to pronounce with tolerable distinctness the 
vowels a and o; but during fifteen days the at- 
tempt to distinguish the sound of ai from a and 
o was unsuccessful. At length, however, he 
succeeded better, and having surmounted this 
difficulty, he could readily pronounce four vowels. 
I give the remainder of the narration as it is 
found in Dr. Wilde’s work: “ Of the success 
which has attended the benevolent efforts of the 
instructor, we may judge by theaccount given by 
Mr. Peet, of his first introduction to Meystre, 
who was informed by his teacher, by means of 
the manual alphabet, that Mr. Peet had come 
from America, and that three of his company 
were, like Meystre himself, deaf and dumb.” 
‘“‘ What was our surprise when this blind, deaf 
mute repeated in quite a distinct tone of voice, 
what his teacher had told him, and then with a 
littleapparatus prepared for the purpose, stamped 
it on paper! As his teacher communicated it to 
him, he turned to us with a smile of pleasure, 
and welcomed us, saying by signs that he under- 
stood. At the word America, he pointed to bis 
teacher, and made signs for sailing over the 
waves. We were also quite gratified in looking 
over some of his independent compositions. We 
afterwards saw him in the work shop, at his 
turning lathe, chisseling with remarkable skill 
and exactness. A number of articles made by 
him, beautifully executed, were exhibited in a 
case; they would have been creditable to any 
workman.” W. O. B. 


DR. KANE'S REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. 


Our little party have returned in health 


and safety. 

“We reached the Danish settlements of 
Upernivik on the 6th of August, after an expo- 
sing travel of thirteen hundred miles. During 
this journey, which embraced alternate zones of 
ice and water, we transported our boats by 
sledges, and sustained ourselves in animal food 
by our guns. We entered port after eighty-four 
days exposure in the open air. 

‘| have the honor to subjoin ahurried outline 
of our operations and results, in advance of more 
detailed communications. 

“My previous despatches made the Depart- 
ment acquainted with our arrival at the north- 
ern settlements of Greenland. Thence I crossed 
Melville Bay without accident, and reached 


Finding Cape Hatherton, the seat of my intend. 

ed beacon, shut out from the Sound by the more 
| prominent headland of Littleton Island, [ se. 
| lected this latter spot for my Cairn, erecting a 
| flag-staff, and depositing despatches. 

“To the north the ice presented a drifting pack 
of the heaviest description, the actions of hum. 
mocking having in some instances reared barri- 
cades of sixty feet in height. In my efforts to 
penetrate this drift, being driven back and 
nearly beset in the pack, I determined (as the 
only means of continuing the search) to attempt 
a passage along the land where the rapid tides 
(here of twelve to sixteen feet rise and fall) had 
worn a precarious opening. Previous to this 
responsible step, a depot of provisions with a 
metallic life-boat (Francis) was carefully con- 
cealed in a large inlet in latitude 78 deg. 26 
min. 

“The extreme strength of the Advance ena- 
bled her to sustain this trying navigation. 
Although aground at the fall of the tides, and 
twice upon her beam ends from the pressure of 
the external ice, she escaped any serious disas- 
ter. After a month of incessant labor, cheered, 
however, by a small daily progress, the new ice 
so closed around us as to make a further pene- 
tration impossible. With difficulty we founds 
winter asylum at the bottom of a bay which 
opened from the coast in latitude 78 deg. 44 
min. Into it we thankfully hauled our battered 
little brig on the 10th of September, 1893. 
From this point, as a centre, issued the explon- 
tions of my party. 

“The winter was of heretofore unrecorded se- 
verity. Whiskey froze as early as November, and 
mereury remained solid for nearly four months. 
The range of eleven spirit thermometers, selected 
as standards, gave temperatures (not yet reduced) 
of sixty to seventy-five degrees below zero, and 
the mean annual temperature was 5 deg. 2 min. 
Farenheit, the lowest ever registered. 

“This extreme cold, combined with one hun- 
dred and twenty days of absence of sun, gave 
rise to an obscure, but vital form of tetanus, 
(lockjaw.) The exertions of Dr. Hayes, the 
surgeon of the expedition, had readily subdued 
| the scurvy, but these fearful tendencies to tonic 
| spasms defied our united efforts. This disorder 
| extended to our dogs, fifty seven of which perish- 
ed, thus completely breaking up my sledge or- 

ganization. 

“The operations of search were carried 00 
under circumstances of peculiar hardship. We 
worked at our sledges as late as the 24th 

| November, and renewed our labor in March. 
| Much of this travel was in darkness, and some 
| at temperatures as low as 50 deg. The earlier 
winter travel was undertaken by myself in per 
son, but by the aid of a single team of dogs,and 
the zealous co-operation of my officers, we were 
‘enabled to replace the parties as they became 
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exhausted, and thus 


the 12th of July. Itis believed that no pre- | 


vious parties have been so long in the field. 
Messrs. Brooks, McGeary, Bonsall, Hayes, and 
Morton successively contributed to the general 
The men worked with fidelity and en- | 


result. 
durance. 

“| briefly detail the explorations of our party. 

«“Smith’s Sound has been followed and sur- 
veyed throughout its entire extent. It termi- 
nates to the northeast in a gulf 110 miles in its | 
long diameter. 

“Greenland has been traced to its northern 
face, the coast extending nearly due east and | 
west, (E. 17 deg. N.) Its further penetration 
towards the Atlantic was arrested by a glacier, 
which offers an impassable barrier to future ex- 
ploration. This stupendous mass of ice issues 
in 60 degrees west longitude. It is coincident } 
with the axis of the peninsula, and is probably 
the only obstacle to the insularity of Greenland. 
It rises 300 feet in perpendicular face, and has 
been followed along its base for 80 miles in one | 
unbroken escarpment. This glacier runs nearly | 
due north, and cements together by an icy| 
union the continental masses of Greenland and | 
America. 

“Tt explains the broken and permanently | 
frozen character of Upper Smith’s Sound; its 
abundant icebergs, and, to a certain extent, its 
rigorous climate. Asa spectacle, it was one 
the highest sublimity. 

“The northern land into which this glacier 
merges has been named Washington, and the bay | 
which interposes between it and Greenland I 
have named after Mr. Peabody. 

“Peabody bay gives exit at its western curve | 
(latitude 80 deg. 12 min.) to a large channel, | 
which forms the most interesting geographical 
feature of our travel. This channel expands to 
the northward into an open and iceless area, 
abounding in animal life, and presenting every | 
character of an open Polar sea. A surface of | 
3000,square miles was seen at various elevations 
free from ice, with a‘northern horizon equally | 
free. A north wind, fifty-two hours io duration, | 
failed to bring any drift into this area. 

“It is with pain that [ mention to the depart- | 
ment my inability to navigate these waters. One 
hundred and twenty-five miles of solid ice, so 
rough as to be impassable to boats, separated them 
from the nearest southern lead. My personal 
efforts in April and May failed to convey one of | 
the smallest India-rubber boats to within 90 | 
miles of the channel. 

“My party, including myself, were completely 
broken; four of them had undergone amputation 
of toes for frost bite; nearly all were suffering 
from seurvy, and the season had so far advanced 
’s to render another journey impossible. To the 
north of latitude 81 deg. 17 min., the shores of 
the channel became precipitous, and destitute 
even of passage to the sledye. William Morton, 
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who, with one Esqui:naux and a small team of 
dogs, had reached this spot, pushed forward on 
foot until a mural cape, lashed by a heavy surf, 
absolutely checked his progress. 

“Tt was on the western coasts of this sea that 
I had hoped to find traces of the gallant martyrs 
whose search instigated this expedition. The 
splendid efforts of Dr. Ray—now first known to 
me—would have given such a travel a merely 
geographical value. Reviewing conscientiously 
the condition of my party, it is perhaps provi- 


| dential that we failed in the embarkation. 


“The land washed by this sea to the north- 
ward and westward has been charted as high 


as latitude 82 deg. 30 min. and longitude76 deg. 


This forms the nearest land to the pole yet dis- 
covered. It bears the honored name of Mr. 
Grinnell. 

‘‘ As the season advanced it became evident 
that our brig would not be liberated. Our im- 
mediate harbor gave few signs of breaking up, 
and one unbroken ice surface extended to the 
sound. It was now too late to attempt an escape 
by boats; our fuel was deficient, and our pro- 
visions, although abundant, were in no wise cal- 
culated to resist scurvy. At this juncture I 
started with five volunteers on an attempt to 
reach the mouth of Lancaster Sound, where I 
hoped to meet the English expeditions, and af- 
ford relief to my associates. During this jour- 
ney we crossed the northernmost track of Wil- 


'liam Baffin, in ———, but finding a solid pack 


extending from Jones’s Sound to Hakluyt island, 
with difficulty regained the brig. 
“The second winter was one of extreme trial. 


| We were obliged, as a measure of policy, to live 


the lives of the Esquimaux, enveloped in walls 
of moss, burning lamps, and eating the raw meats 
of the walrus and bear. At one time, every 
member of our party, with the exception of Mr. 
Bonsall and myself, was prostrate with scurvy 
and unable to leave his bunk. Nothing saved 
us but a rigorously organized hunt, and the aid 


| . . . > . 
| of dogs, in procuring walrus from the Esquimaux, 


the nearest settlement of which people was 70 
miles distant from our harbor. 

“ With these Esquimaux—a race of the high- 
est interest—we formed a valuable alliance, 
sharing our resources, and mutually depending 
upon each other. They were never thoroughly 
to be trusted, but, by a mixed course of intimi- 
dation and kindness, became of essential service. 

“T have to report the loss of three of my com- 
rades—brave men who perished in the direct 
discharge of their duty. Two of these, acting 
carpenter Christian Ohlsen and Jefferson Baker 
—died of lockjaw ; the third, Peter Schubert, of 
abscess following amputation of the foot. Mr. 
Ohlsen was a valuable adviser and personal 
friend. He acted in command of the brig during 
my absence upon the sledge journeys. ; 

“ Knowing that a third winter would be fatal, 
and that we were too mucli invested by ice for 
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an expedition from the Sound to liberate us in 
time for the present season, I abandoned the 
Advance on the 17th of May, and commenced a 
travel to the south. The sick—four in number | s 
—were conveyed by our dog sledge. I had to 
sacrifice my collection of natural history, but 
saved the documents of the expedition. 

“The organization of this journey was care- 
fully matured to meet the alternating contingen- 
cies of ice and water. It consisted of boats cra- 
dled upon wooden runners, with lesser sledges 
for the occasional relief of cargo. With the ex- 
ception of reduced allowances of powdered bread- 
stuff and tallow, we depended upon our guns for 
food ; but a small reserve of Borden’s meat bis- 
cuit was kept unused for emergencies. Our 
clothing was rigorously limited to our furs. We 
walked in carpet moccasins. 

‘Our greatest difficulty was the passage of an 
extensive zone of ice which intervened between 
the brig and the nearest southern water. Al- 
though this belt was but eighty-one miles in 
linear extent, such was the heavy nature of the 
ice and our difficulties of transportation, that its 
transit cost us thirty-one days of labor, and an 
actual travel of three hundred and sixteen miles. 

“From Cape Alexander we advanced by boats, 
with only occasional ice passages at the base of 
glaciers. At Cape York I erected a cairn and 


pennant, with dispatches for the information of 
vessels crossing Melville bay; and then, after 


cutting up my spare boat for fuel, embarked for 
the North Greenland settlements. 

“We arrived at Upernivik (as before stated) 
on the 6th of August, without disaster, and in 
excellent health and spirits. Throughout this 
long journey my companions behaved with ad- 
mirable fortitude. 1 should do them an injustice 
if I omitted to acknowledge their fidelity to my- 
self, and gallant bearing in times of privation and 
danger. 

‘From Upernivik I took passage for England, 
in the Danish brig Marianne; but, most fortun- 


ately, touching at Godhaven, ( Disco,) we were | 


met by our gallant countrymen under Capt. 
Hartstene. They had found the ice of Smith’s 
Sound still unbroken, but, having met the Es- 
quimaux near Cape Alexander, had heard of our 
departure, and retraced their steps. They ar- 
rived at Disco but twenty-four hours before our 
intended departure for England. Under these 
circumstances, I considered it obligatory upon 
me to withdraw my contract for passage in the 
Marianne, and return with the Release and 
Arctic. 

“The present season is regarded as nearly 
equal in severity to its predecessors. 
the north is fearfully extended, and the escape 
of the searching squadron from besetment is 
most providential. The rapid advance of winter 
had already closed around them the young ice, 
and but for the power of the steamer and the 
extraordinary exertions of Captain Hartstene, an 


The ice to ; 


imprisonment would have been inevitable. Not 
only Smith’s but Jones’ and Lancaster Sounds 
were closed with an impenetrable pack ; but, in 
spite of these difficulties, they alae the en. 
tire circumnavigation of Baflin’s bay, and reach. 
ed the Danish settlements by forcing the middle 
ice.” 


A LITTLE LAND WELL TILLED. 


It has often been asserted that the productive 
capacity of an acre of land has not yet been 
reached ; and that in the general practice of 
farmers the land does not produce one-half as 
much as it could be made to bear, we have abun- 
dant evidence. But it has not yet been satisfac. 
torily demonstrated that an increased production 
would be profitable, if we may believe what 
we see in the practice of the great mass of farm. 
ers. Yet there isan occasional glimpse of doubt 
observable in the efforts which many good farm- 
ers are making to increase the productiveness of 
their land. We believe that five acres of fair 
quality of land, properly tilled, will support an 
ordinary family well, and furnish a surplus, and 
that too, away from the great city markets And 
we further believe that the suil may be increased 
in fertility without other manure than can be 
made and raised upon the land. Manure and 
thorough cultivation are the great secrets of suc- 
cess in raising abundant crops. 

But that can only be accomplished by labor 
and capital. These are indispensable to high 
farming. If capital could be commanded as 
readily for the safe and sure operations of agri- 
culture, as it can for the uncertain and hazardous 
pursuits of commerce, a much larger increase of 
the productions of the land would be the result. 
But so it is; the surest investment is the least 
favored upon “’Change’’ and among capitalists. 
If the hundred millions which have been sunk 
in sham railroads and other kindred schemes, had 
been loaned to farmers, not one dollar would 
have been lost, and great improvements made in 
the increased power of productive industry. 

But we are wandering from the subject that 
we had intended to lay before the reader, which 
was to speak of what has been done in the way 
of making land valuable by cultivation. The 
allotment | system in England, and the small 
farmers of Flanders, probably are the best pic- 
tures of thorough and profitable farming that we 
yet have. There are isolated cases in this coun- 
try, but they are few and generally near market 
towns, and therefore not fair examples of neat 
farming. 

In CoLEMAN’s European Agriculture we find 
the following account of what was done on four 
acres : 

“Jesse Prrer, in Sussex, holds an allotment 
of four acres. He obtained, in 1842, forty-two 
bushels of wheat from three quarters of an acre ; 
he bad two hundred and fifty Scahale of potatoes 
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from three-fourths of an acre; he had ten bush- , again in a short time, with a little of the liquid 


els of barley from the other land, and kept two 
cows, and three, and sometimes four pigs; he 
considers that there might be an acre of grass, 
and the cows were kept entirely upon the produce 
of the four acres; a portion of this was not 
arable, as some trees were growing upon it. A 
peculiarity in this man’s management is, that he 
works one of his cowsin the cart, and calculates 
that her labor saves him an expense of five 
pounds; she is milked in the morning before she 
is put to work, and, although worked, she makes 
eight pounds of butter a week, besides furnish- 
ing some milk for the family. This is a sort of 
Robinson Crusoe management, which is well de- 
serving of attention. It would not be easy to 
find a reason why the female of one class of ani- 
mals should be exempted from work, rather than 
of another; and there is no ground to suppose 
that, with good feeding and careful usage, mod- 
erate labor would be injurious to the health of 
an animal ; much more likely is it to be condu- 
cive to health, and even, in such cases as this, to 
the more liberal secretion of milk. Other cir- 
cumstances in this man’s economy are worthy 
of observation ; he saves all his liquid manure 
ina tank by his own house, and mixes with it a 
proportion of soot and salt; he throws his land 
into heaps, and puts the liquid upon the heaps, 
and then spreads it abroad—‘ because,’ as he re- 
marks, ‘his land is so near the chalk, that if he 
put his Jiquid manure upon the land, three- 
fourths of it would be wasted—it would go clean 
away, so as never to get it again; but when put 
ina heap of mould it is retained.’ ”’ 

J. Dumbrell had three and one-quarter acres, 
managed by himself, his old father, and a child 
nine years old. His stock consisted of two cows 
and a heifer, and from two to three pigs. On 838 
rods of ground he grew 32 bushels of wheat ; on 
one-quarter of an acre he grew 18 bushels of 
oats, and in nine months he made 400 pounds 
of butter from his two cows. Mr. Dumbrell 
tells how he kept two cows, and maintained a 
family of five persons on only three acres of 
land : 

“Half an acre of pasture, half an acre and 
eight rods in wheat, and one-quarter of an acre 
in oats ; the other part was green food for the 


cows, such as rye, tares, cabbages, clover, man- | 


gel wurzel, turnips, and Italian rye grass. But 
if you are surprised at my keeping two cows on 
this quantity of land, I must tell you that one 
crop a year will not do it; but my plan is to 


take second crops; that is, rye is the first thing | 


[cut green in the spring; then I dig the land 


and manure it with the liquid manure as far as 
it will go; then finish with rotten dung, and | 


plant mangel wurzel and turnips ; and the part 
that I manure with the liquid is always the best. 
The next thing I cut is winter barley and tur- 
hips, and plant some cabbages for winter; by 
this time I cut the grass and clover, which grows 


manure as soon as it is cut. Last summer | cut 
the Italian rye-grass and clover three times ; and 
this year I have nearly cut it twice already, and 
there were really two good crops of the lLtalian 
rye-grass, and I think there will be two more this 
summer with a little manuring. My early cab- 
bages I always let stand to grow again all the 
summer, and they bring a great deal of food. I 
plant again in November, and put the liquid 
manure to them as far as it will go; but to the 
rest | use dung or ashes, which are not so good 
as the liquid, which any body may tell in the 
spring by looking at the bed of cabbages; so I 
hope it now appears how the cows are maintained 
in winter as well as in summer. During last 
winter, I had no hay, only turnips, mangel wur- 
zel and straw, and they did very well.” 

Here is what Mr. John Harris did. His allot- 
ment was only five acres : 


One acre and 12 rods of wheat produced 53 bushels. 


Half an acre of oats, 61 “ 
Thirty rods of barley, 13, « 
Twenty rods of peas, 4h 
One acre of potatoes, 404 s 


Half an acre of turnips, 150 ss 
Sixteen rods of carrots, 34 tons. 
Fifteen rods of mangel-wurzel, 3 “ 


“ The rest of his land was occupied with green 
| food for his cows ; such as cabbages, rye, clover, 
| tares, &e. He kept two cows. He had from 
eight to twelve pigs all winter, and they con- 
sumed all his potatoes; and his turnips, mangel 
wurzel and carrots, were given to his cows. He 
fatted one hundred and twenty stone, or nine 
hundred and sixty pounds of pork, which he 
sold to the butcher. He suld six shotes, at three 
months old, for stores, and one pig for roasting ; 
and he sold also one sow in pig for £2, 12s. He 
kept no account of the produce of his cows.” 

These cases are cited not only to show what 
has been done, but to call from our numerous 
readers their experience upon the productiveness 
of land in various sections of the Union.— Rural 
|New Yorker. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE —The steamship Atlan- 
tic, from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 
18th inst., with datesto the 6th. There is no news 
| of importance from the Crimea. A cavalry con- 
test between the French and Russians took place 
on the 20th ult., five leagues from Eupatoria, in 
which the latter were defeated. The roads to the 
Allied camp were undergoing repairs, a new road 
was in course of construction from Balaklava, and 
every thing indicated an intention of patting the 
army into winter quarters in its present position. 
Preparations, however, were going forward for an- 
other-expedition, the object of which was secret. 
The Russians were strengthening their position in 
North Sebastopol, but it was not known whether 
they would attempt to hold it through the winter. 
The weather and roads were unfavorable to field 
operations. 
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Prince Gortschakoff acknowledges a loss of from 
500 to 1000 men per day, during the last 30 days 
of the siege. 

The Russian Emperor was at Nicolaieff, on the 
20th ult., inspecting the fortifications, dock-yards, 
&c. This place, situated on the river Bog, is the 
principal building station of the Russian navy. He 
has since left that place for the Crimea. 

The Russians had not attempted any thing against 
Kars, but provisions were becoming so short, that 
unless succor was soon received, the garrison 
would be compelled to surrender. The Russians, 
however, were themselves hard pressed by the 
snow, which had already set in, and which, if the 
garrison could only hold out a little longer, would 
compel the besiegers to retreat. Omar Pasha had 
arrived at Batoum, but he found the troops there in 
such a miserable state, from sickness and priva- 
tion, that he would not probably be able to march 
to Kars in time to aid the garrison. 

Encianp.—The Bank of England has raised the 
rate of interest to 54 per. cent. Considerable 
commercial uneasiness is the result, especially as 
the stock of bullion has been decreasing for some 
weeks, the Bank of France buying up all the spe- 
cie itcan. The stock of gold and bullion in the 
Bank of England on the 4th, was £12,368,255. 
The revenue returns of the United Kingdom, show 
a net increase for the yearending 9th month 30th, 
of £8,344,781, which 1s chiefly due to the income 
tax. 

France.—Corn has reached its maximum price, 
and large arrivals of foreign flour are expected 
shortly. The price of butchers’ meat isto be fixed 
by the authorities every fortnight. The authorities 
oi various departments are taking measures for the 
relief of the poorer classes. The cholera has ap- 
peared in Paris. Upwards of a hundred deaths 
occurred at the hospital Hotel Dieu, during last 
month, and almost an equal number at each of the 
other large hospitals. The government has en- 
deavored to suppress the fact. 

Denmark.— lhe new Constitution has been sign- 
ed by the King, and promulgated. 

Swepen.—The dearness of food has occasioned 
serious riots in different places. A: Carliscrona, 
the mob demanded that steps should be taken to 
prevent the distillers from buying up all the pota- 
toes brought to market, which the governor of the 
province promised to do. Some of them proposed 
to destroy the distilleries, but were dissuaded by 
their comrades. AtUpsal, the premises of a corn- 
dealer were burned, with a large quantity of grain. 

Spain.—The band of the Carlist chief Borges has 
been routed by the Queen’s troops. 

Ecyrt.— A misunderstanding has arisen between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt, the latter en- 
deavoring to make himself too independent, while 
the former wishes to bring Egypt to a level with 
the other provinces of the Ottoman Empire. An 
engineer 1s about to visit France in connection 
with the question of a canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez. 

Soutn America.—The difficulty between Para- 
guay and Brazil appears likely to have a pacific 
termination. Cholera has been ragiug with great 
violence and fatality in the province of Para, 
Brazil, above 8000 persons having died during the 
summer. It has nuw nearly left Para, but has 
reached Bahia and Rio de Janiero. 

The Amazon Navigation Company makes but 
slow progress with iis colonization, only 200 of 
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the 42,000 settlers whom it engaged to bring in 
within five years, commencing a year since, hay. 
ing yet arrived. The Company has five steamers 
runuing on the Amazon and its tributaries, and ex. 
pects another soon. 

Centra AmMerica.—Recent letters state that Col, 
Kinney has abandoned his expedition, very few 
of his company now adhering tohim. The U.§, 
commercial agent at San Juan has been dismissed 
by the President, for acknowledging Kinney’s 
usurpation. 

Mexico.—Alvarez has forwarded orders to the 
city of Mexico to retorm the National Guard, and 
to arrest Santa Anna's Ministers. He has conferred 
on Gen. Minon, both the political and military 
government of the district of Mexivo. Itis believed 
that the chiefs of the garrison will disregard these 
acts. 

The Commission for surveying the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico, has just 
completed the work, commenced a year since. 
The Mexican Commissioner did not accompany 
the party, on account of not receiving proper as- 
sistance trom his own government, but he after- 
wards carefully examined and approved in writing 
the whole survey, as his first Engineer had pre- 
viously done. The line throws into the United 
States the passes to the Pacific both of the Sierra 
Madre and the Guadalupe mountains; these 
passes are said to be practicable for railways, and 
the country around is rich in miverals, aud well 
adapted for grazing. South of the line there is 
no kuown pass in the Sierra Madre suitable even 
for a wagon road, north of the valley of the city 
of Mexico. 


Domestic —Passengers are now conveyed from 
Pittsburg to St. Louis in only twenty-seven hours, 
on the route by way of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad. 

A census of the State of Illinois has just been 
taken, and the returns received show that the ag- 


gregate population will exceed 1,200,000. In 
1850, the population was 851,470. The rapid in- 
crease is attributed to the effect of railroad build- 
ing in the State. 

The official returns of the vote of Connecticut 
on the amendment to the Constitution restricting 
the nght of voting to those who can read, shows a 
majority in its favor of 4,842 in a total vote of 
30,472, not half the voters in the State. 

An election was held in Kanzas on the 9th inst., 
in accordance with the plan of the Free State Con- 
vention, for Delegate to Congress, and Delegates 
to a Convention to form a State Constitution. 
Every thing was conducted in the most orderly 
manner, and though full returrs are ot yet 
received, it is believed Ex-Governor Reeder re- 
ceived more votes than Whitfield did at the 
previous election, with all the aid from Mis- 
souri given the pro-slavery party. The general 
feeling of the residents in the Territory is reported 
to be decidedly adverse to the introduction of 
slavery, 

The latest accounts from Mississippi give reason 
to hope that the yellow fever will soon disuppeat 
from all the afflicted localities. In Canton, iu that 
State, of a population of 388, but 81 escaped the 
disease, and there were 71 deaths, 

A National Convention of colored persons was 
held in this city last week, to devise measures for 
the elevation of their race. It was well attended, 
and the discussions were conducted with ability. 





